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the normal amount of bills had been sold for what they
would fetch, exchange would have gone down to the
^bullion point, that is, to below Is. I do not think so.
This appears to be disproved by the maintenance of
bank bills all along at a little above Is. 3d. But even
if exchange had fallen to Is. it would still have been
right to have sold the Council Bills. No dictum of the
Secretary of State can give the rupee a value beyond
its market value. "We might have been obliged to
confess a great disaster, but the disaster, though more
prominent, would really have been less than the main-
tenance of a fictitious rate of exchange by borrowing.
There is another point in connection with Council Bills.
They are imports * into India. If they cannot be bought
at a price which will give the importer a profit, their place
will be taken by more profitable imports. Prom the view
of Government the first imports into India should be
Council Bills. If it finds that it is being driven out of the
market by other imports it must lower its rates. Its very
life, at any rate its solvency, depends on its doing so.

It is admitted by every one that one of the principal
difficulties in the adoption of the gold standard by India
is the amount of silver at present in that country. On
26th June, the Viceroy pledged himself to the adoption of
a gold standard. And every ton of silver received in the
country after that date made the task more difficult. One
of the results of the refusal to sell Council Bills at their
market price was the competition of silver as a means of
remittance to the Bast. Since the mints were closed
more than Ex. 6,000,000 of silver has been imported into
India, f This should have been prevented at all costs.

* [I.e., in settling the trade balance they act in the same way as
imports.]

t The net imports of silver into India between 1st July and 31st
December, 1893, amounted to Bx. 6,140,000. This, however, includes a